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LEARNING 


STUDENT WRITING PROBLEMS: 


Problems And Solutions 


Are you concerned about the quality of student writing? If so, 
you may be interested in learning ways that can help make your 
evaluation of assignments less tedious and at the same time help 
students learn better. 


Written assignments are one of the best means of evaluating 
student learning because they allow us to "see" a _ student's 
thinking. Even more important, assigning written work is one of 
the best ways we can help students to think better and learn 
more. That's because the process of writing itself enhances 
thinking and promotes effective learning. The higher-level 
thinking skills demanded of every discipline are best developed 
through writing. 


As a learning skills counsellor, I have observed many students as 
they struggle with their written assignments and have become 
familiar with the areas that give them the greatest difficulty. 
The problems of Concordia students are not unique and, in fact, 
only confirm much of the recent research done in the field of 
writing. Since these writing problems can affect how well 
students learn in any course, we need to look at what they are 
and what can be done about them. 


Student Writing Problems 


Poor spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation skills Since stu- 


dent writing often reveals poor 
spelling, poor grammar, and poor 
punctuation, many people assume 
that students simply need to 
seek remedial help in these 
areas. Unfortunately, students' 
writing problems are usually far 
more complex than that. In most 
cases, even if students could 
learn to perfect their spelling, 
grammar and punctuation, their 
papers would still be poorly 
written. In fact, for many 
students, the mechanics of 
language are the least serious 
of their writing problems. 


Weak Writing Strategies Few 


students have learned strategies 
for writing that are both effec- 
tive and efficient. Students 
often have great difficulty, for 
example, knowing how to. begin 
writing or how to get "unstuck" 
when they run into a _ problem. 
Most students erroneously be- 
lieve that good writers are 
people who are somehow blessed 
with the ability to create per- 
fect papers without effort. 
They don't realize that they too 
can learn to use the kind of 
Strategies that good writers 
use--strategies for breaking 
down a writing task into manage- 
able parts, for generating 
ideas, for organizing, for 
revising, and for solving the 
many other problems that can 
arise when writing. 


Anxiety about Writing Almost 


all students experience some 
anxiety about writing. At 
worst, students can suffer so 
much writing anxiety that it 
seriously affects their plysical 
and mental health as well as 
their ability to learn. More 
typically, however, students' 
writing anxiety causes them to 


put off doing their written 
assignments until just before 
the deadline. Then they hand in 
those hastily written, poorly 
thought our papers that we've 
all seen far too often. The 
consequences are considerable. 
Not only is our time wasted 
having to read their last minute 
efforts, but these students are 
regularly missing opportunities 
to learn. Ironically, nearly 
all the students whose problems 
stem from writing anxiety have 
above average writing ability. 
Learning more effective strate- 
gies for writing can help’ these 
students but they must also 
ultimately face their own fear, 
which is more often a fear of 
being evaluated than a fear of 
expressing ideas. 


Confussion About What an As- 
signment Requires Many students 
have difficulty interpreting 
assignments. While this problem 
is often expected of students 
who have been away from. the 
academic milieu for some time, 
it also commonly occurs’ with 
students who are still trying to 
grasp the conventions and expec- 
tations of a particular discip- 
line. The ways of thinking and 
of writing differ across discip- 
lines and students need time and 
experience to learn them. Stu- 
dents who are just beginning to 
study within a discipline or 
who take courses outside their 
areas of concentration will of- 
ten struggle with written 
assignments--not because’ they 
cannot write well but because 
they haven't yet learned to 
think and write the way the 
discipline demands. 


Good students sometimes misin- 
terpret assignments because they 
misjudge their purpose. For 
example, on a number of oc- 
casions students have brought in 
papers which contained some ob- 


vious gaps. These students 
readily supplied the clarific- 
ation or elaboration needed, 
indicating that they knew the 
material well. Yet they still 
questioned the need to add_ the 
information to their papers. 
When we discussed their reasons 
for omitting the information, 
they often said they were worred 
about their papers being boring. 
Their reasoning was that’ the 
instructor already knew the in- 
formation so there was no need 
to include it. Although they 
were uSing a good writing strat- 
egy by adapting their writing to 
suit the needs of their reader, 
these students would probably 
have been penalized because 
usually the primary purpose of 
instructors in reading such as- 
signments is to evaluate what 
students know. 


Solutions 


Some of the above problems’ can 
only be solved by further devel- 
oping the writing skills and/or 
strategies of students who ex- 
perience difficulties. Usually 
this can best be accomplished on 
a group basis by composition 
specialist like myself. How- 
ever, some of the anxiety and 
confusion which causes students 
to write poorly is due to mis-— 
conceptions and miscommunication 
about assignments. These prob- 
lems can best be resolved by the 
instructor who assigns them. 


The simplest way you can help 
your students write better (and 
learn better as they're writing) 
is to make sure your assignments 
include information about the 
two most basic requirements for 
communication: the audience (or 
intended reader) and the pur- 
pose. Without a clear under- 
standing of these two things 
even the best writer will begin 


to flounder. Yet neither is 
well defined (or even con- 
sidered) in most academic 
assignments. Students see eval- 
uation as the only purpose of 
their assignments and they focus 
on that rather than on _ com- 
mMunicating clearly. The only 
reader they're writing to is 
their evaluator, an expert who 
knows far more than they do 
about intimidating or as a frus- 
trating exercise in trying to 
read the instructor's mind: 
they don't see it as a means of 
learning. 


By ensuring that assignments 
have a context that provides a 
clear sense of purpose and an 
understanding of the reader's 
needs, you make it possible for 
students to focus their atten- 
tion on learning and on com- 
municating effectively (the lat- 
ter being the skill students 
will need most once they leave 
university). The following sug- 
gestions show ways you can pro- 
vide such a context. Good 
assignments encourage students 
to do more than merely parrot 
the ideas of others or paste 
together ideas from various 
sources without doing any think- 
ing of their own. They enable 
students to focus on learning 
and communicating clearly 
through writing. 


Clarifying the Writers's Sense 
of a Reader 


1. Ask students to direct their 
writing to a very specific but 
authentic reader, someone who 
would actually need to know the 
information. For example, you 
could ask students to direct 
summaries or reports to class- 
mates who are unfamiliar with 
the material. When you eval- 
uate, you should then read with 
the classmates' level of under- 


standing in mind. 


Make sure that the reader you 
designate is someone to whom the 
students could reasonably be 
expected to communicate. Some 
teachers already designate a 
reader, for example, when they 
tell their students to write lab 
reports as if they were to be 
published in a scientific 
journal. Most students, how- 
ever, would find this task even 
more intimidating than writing 
to the instructor because they 
are completely unable to imagine 
themselves as part of that dis- 
course community. A more 
appropriate audience in this 
instance might be students who 
would need to use the lab re- 
ports in this course the follow- 
ing term. 


Ze If the assignment is to be 
directed to you, let the stu- 
dents know what your expec-— 
tations are. Tell them as ex- 
plicitly as possible just what 
your criteria will be for 
evaluation. When students are 
aware of your expectations as a 
reader, they can stop wasting 
time and effort trying to guess 
what you want and can put their 
efforts into trying to meet your 
expectations. 


3. Provide them with an authen- 
tic response from a reader on 
how well they have communicated 
their ideas. You can do this by 
commenting on the paper as'- the 
intended reader would. Lf. 2 
naive reader was intended, you 
could allow students in the 
class to respond to each other's 
papers. By allowing students to 
select their own topics or by 
assigning different topics to 
each half of a class and_ then 
telling them to direct their 
writing to the other classmates, 
you enable them to write with a 
clearer understanding of their 


reader's needs. They would also 
get the opportunity to teach 
each other and learn two topics 
rather than one. 


After the papers have been 
evaluated, you could also select 
several anonymous student papers 
for them to judge. This ds 77a 
very effective way for students 
to see what type of writing 
succeeds and what type of writ- 
ing problems to avoid. An 
authentic response from a reader 
is the type of feedback that 
helps students see how they can 
improve their writing. It re- 
minds them to focus on commun- 
icating clearly while writing 
and helps them see that poor 
writing causes very real com- 
munication problems, problems 
which cannot’ be blamed on the 
idiosyncracies of the 
teacher/evaluator. 


Clarifying the Sense of Purpose 


4. Give students an authentic 
purpose for writing. Ask them 
to write for the same kinds of 
purposes that people in your 
field actually do write. In 
order to make the assignments 
Manageable, you could ask them 
to do scaled-down versions or 
perhaps only certain parts of 
the writing tasks that profes- 
sionals in your field do. 
Another possibility would be to 
sequence such an assignment’ so 
that students would be working 
and receiving feedback on 
several smaller writing assign- 
ments rather than doing a single 
lengthy project. 


5. Provide a fictional context 
for assignments that specifies 
both a purpose and a reader. 
Case studies are a good example 
of this type of assignment. Any 
assignment can be given a 
clearer context by providing 


information that specifies what 
the students' role should be as 
writers and what the needs’) and 
concerns of their readers are. 


Finally, as professionals who 
read and write within your dis- 
cipline, you are the ideal ones 
to offer students suggestions on 
how to approach a discipline- 
specific writing task. If the 
writing task is similar to some- 
thing you have done yourself, 
tell students how you went about 
the writing. You might show 
them an early draft of something 
you've written or share with 
them your own difficulties as 
well as what works for you in 
the process of writing. This 
would not only help them learn 
some of the special conventions 
and problems of writing in your 
discipline but it would also 
help dispel the myth that good 
writing flows magically and per- 
fectly from the pen of a_ good 
writer. Students need to. know 
that professionals in any field 
produce quality writing only by 
working until it becomes’ good 
writing. 


* 


Mary Mar is the Learning Skills 
Counsellor with Concordia 
Guidance Services where she 
gives workshops) and provides 


individal counselling to 
students in reading, writing, 
and study skills. She also 


teaches a course in Effective 
Written Communication. 


